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of experience before we can be trusted with that which 
we like very much. I was excessively fond of sweet- 
meats, and had eaten enough for a large family, when 
my mother coming suddenly in, arrested me in my 
mad career. 

Well, there was no visiting with Harry and the rest. 
I grew desperately sick, and had to be put to bed in 
broad daylight, with the sun looking in at my window, 
and laughing at me. Mamma wouldn't even let my 
cousins come up to amuse me, for she said that a 
little girl who turned herself into a pig ought not to 
associate with children. So I lay and listened to their 
merry voices, and knew that they were playing the 
very games that I liked best, and worse than all, were 
getting on very well without me. That evening, after 
they were all gone, my good mother came to my room 
with a bowl of gruel, and comforted my stomach 
and my heart at the same 
time. She gave me a little 
lecture, too, illustrated with 
kisses, and finished up by 
saying that ' ' everybody who 
steals sweetmeats will finally 
come to water gruel. " 

Ah, many a time in the 
days that followed, after the 
mother-lips were sealed in 
death, did I remember the 
experience and the lesson 
that followed it. 

There was my friend, Tom 
Vernon — a glorious fellow. 
No company >was complete 
without him. He could 
bewitch your soul with his 
music ; convulse you with 
laughter when he chose to 
tell stories ; win you to tears 
when he was sentimental ; in 
short, play upon your heart 
as if you were a piano. But 
he hated the plain bread and 
butter of life, and wanted to 
live upon sweetmeats. He 
did not know (how many 
do?) that pleasure is only 
meant to give flavor to the 
substantial food, and so made 
himself sick, poor fellow, 
exactly as I did with my 
grape jam. He did not 
know that the soul must be 
fed with common, hard, sub- 
stantial duties ; that upon 
such diet it will thrive, and 
grow strong, and learn to 
despise sweetmeats out of 
their true place. He grew 
sicker and sicker, and finally 
came to the water gruel of 
dependence before he had 
reached middle life. 

Then there was sweet 
Blanche Ferris. How many 

good qualities she had ! When we were school- 
girls together, she used to talk in her enthusiastic 
way of heroism and self-denial ; and when we read 
in our histories of grand and glorious deeds, her dark 
eyes would fill with light, and a look would come 
into her beautiful face that promised great things for 
the future. Yes, she had a beautiful face, and that 
was one of her temptations. She was praised, and 
sought for by those whose aims were low, whose 
hearts were ignoble ; and loving praise and admira- 
tion too well, she neglected the strong meat of earnest 
effort, of heroic striving, and made herself sick with 
* sweetmeats. She gave herself in marriage to a man 
whose.only claim was his great wealth. She was able 
to adorn herself with elegant apparel ; to spend her 
time in any way that fancy or whim dictated ; to 
associate with those who are called great. But the old 
enthusiasm died ; the love of heroism, of self-sacri- 
fice, that used to glorify her face, was hidden far down 
in her heart, and never allowed to influence her 



actions. She loved sweetmeats too well ; and fortune, 
like a careless mother, had left the door open to the 
closet where the preserves were kept But the inevit- 
able result came soon. A cruel husband, the ill- 
health that follows excess, the surfeit that is worse 
than hunger, made her life at last intolerable. Her 
soul was made for duty and noble love, and she had 
ruined it with sweetmeats. 

There are young men and women, many of them, 
who complain bitterly of the tyranny of circum- 
stances. But untoward circumstances are the key that 
keeps us from the tempting jam. We all have un- 
developed souls in our grown-up bodies. What we 
want is not usually that which is best for us ; simply 
because we want, as children, who know nothing of 
themselves. Effort is the soul's best food, and those 
circumstances are beneficent that make action neces- 
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sary. He who has earned his sweetmeats by long and 
earnest work, will in the process have so outgrown his 
childish nature, that he can be safely trusted not to 
overeat. I believe it to be a law, founded in nature, 
that strength to gain guarantees strength to abstain. 
Therefore, he who finds a coveted joy out of his 
reach, may comfort himself with the reflection, that 
the desire of his heart is like grape jam, kept out of 
the way of the children ; for I think that we may be 
pretty sure that when we are full-grown, our mother, 
Nature, will not take the trouble to lock up her 
sweetmeats. — Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



Arrogance. — When Diogenes came to Olympia 
and perceived some Rhodian youths dressed with 
great splendor and magnificence, he said with a smile 
of contempt, "This is all arrogance." Afterward 
some Lacedemonians came in his way, as mean and as 
sordid in their attire as the dress of the others was 
rich. "This," said he, " is also arrogance. " — sElian. 



shadows of 1780. 

In speaking of the Mischianza as nearly concluding 
the British occupation of Philadelphia, necessarily a 
considerable advance has been made, in point of time, 
beyond that so far reached in the regular course of 
this chronicle, which does not extend further than the 
middle of January, 1778.' Two reasons have induced 
the introduction of that special festivity, in the para- 
graphs lately preceding — the desire to restore the 
atmosphere of the time, as nearly as possible, in deal- 
ing with men who took such leading part in it, and 
the necessity of relating, with reference to the Mischi- 
anza itself, certain circumstances now almost or quite 
forgotten, and yet of so startling a character that they 
deserve to be retained vividly in recollection. It is 
quite possible, too, that the 
relation is inevitable, as due 
to the truth of history, and 
perhaps capable of correcting 
an impression which would 
seem to be erroneous as sen- 
sational. 

Intimations . that the fate 
of Major Andre, one of the 
chief actors in the Mischi- 
anza, in the Arnold treason 
of 1780, had been foretold 
to him, long in advance of 
that period, through instru- 
mentalities unexplainable if 
not supernatural — these have 
not been wanting, at different 
times during the century 
gone by since the falling of 
his doom. But it is only 
truth to say that they have 
generally been disregarded, 
if not ridiculed — the theory 
of ' ' coming events " casting 
"shadows before" in the 
shape of prophetic visions 
more or less misty, being 
held untenable by the world 
of stern reasoners. How 
much of intrinsic truth, 
meanwhile, may lie in the 
idea, is one of those questions 
which the hard reasoners will 
not settle, during the whole 
progress of terrestrial time, 
to the satisfaction of all others 
than themselves. And some- 
thing more than a vague im- 
pression may exist, in the 
minds of those made aware 
of the allegations connected 
with the career of the unfor- 
tunate Swiss-Briton, and who 
do not discredit the plainly 
recorded word of Holy Writ 
as to spectral possibilities 
existing in the far past, — 
that he may have been among those whose fatal 
fortunes so darkly clouded the curtain of the future, 
that even finite eyes could see some glimmer of the 
awful truth casting the dark shadow. 

Ay, possibly they may go a step further, and believe 
that such a reversal of the ordinary laws of nature 
governing the human senses, took place more than 
once, in the course of a career elsewhere considered 
to have been alike exceptionally brilliant, moderate 
opportunities considered, and exceptionally unfortu- 
nate in the light of successes once won and favorit- 
isms once so firmly established. 

In an English magazine of distinguished though 
ephemeral celebrity, bearing date some quarter of a 
century since, was given a relation of an event said to 
have occurred at the residence of a friend of Miss 
Anna Seward, a minor poetess, daughter of a clergy- 
man at Lichfield, in England, and cousin to that 
Honora Sneyd to whom Andre had held so tender 
an early attachment, previous to her marriage to 
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Richard Lovell Edgeworth, of Edgeworthstown, in 
Ireland, father of Maria Edgeworth, the novelist. 

According to that relation, Major Andre, on the 
point of departure for his post with the army in 
America, made a visit, by arrangement, to the home 
of Miss Seward (where, by the way, he had years 
before met and become enamored of Honora Sneyd), 
to see the wonders of the Peak of Derbyshire, and to 
be introduced, at the home of the latter, to one 
Newton, whom she playfully designated as "her 
minstrel," and to one Cunningham, a curate, and 
also a minor poet. The two gentlemen, waiting the 
arrival of their guests (according to the legend), fell 
into conversation, shaped by the abstraction of the 
curate, and in which he stated that during the pre- 
vious night he had dreamed two dreams of some 
person unknown to him, bearing a most tragic signi- 
ficance if any weight could be attached to them. In 
the first, he had found himself in a forest, altogether 
unknown to him, seen the unrecognized person, a 
horseman, riding down one of the roads toward him, 
at speed, — then stopped by three men, who searched 
his person with every evidence of hostile intention, 
and led him away captive to what impressed the 
dreamer as his probable death. Awoke by the agita- 
tion of the dramatic and dismal event, he had fallen 
asleep and dreamed again, to see the same captive 
pacing a scaffold, and many thousands of people with 
upturned faces, in the neighborhood of some great 
but unrecognized city — then to see the executioner 
perform his ghostly office, and the rider and captive 
of the wood hanged outright! Still following the 
relation of the magazine — this strange story had 
scarcely been told by the curate Cunningham to New- 
ton, and the wondering but incredulous shudders 
over it duly indulged, when Miss Seward arrived with 
her companion, and the blind wonder of the curate 
and his auditor was changed into a shuddering horror 
beyond the power of expression, at the discovery that 
the horseman, the captive, and the victim of the 
gallows-tree, bore the face, figure and whole conforma- 
tion of the departing young soldier, John Andre, 
before that time never seen by the curate ! 

This narration in the English magazine, it is neces- 
sary to remember, was given to the world only some 
five-and-twenty years ago, when the leaves on which 
had been recorded the much more startling omens of 
the night of the Mischianza were yellow and almost 
crumbling with age. Had some eye, undreamed of 
by the possessor of those leaves, looked over them at 
some point of the long period of. nearly three-quarters 
of a century? — and had the unsuspected discoverer 
of what was believed altogether hidden, entirely 
changed the locality of the spectral warning, widely 
varied the circumstances, and, thus altered, given the 
singular omen to the world? Or must we believe 
that twice, in the career of a man no more distin- 
guished than John Andre, the powers of the invisible 
realm had taken note of his strange, sad fortunes, 
and manifested the truth that was to be, in their fatal 
earthly ending, to the sleeping and waking brains of 
persons otherwise entirely indifferent to those for- 
tunes ? With a thousand other problems belonging to 
that world of shadows which has so large a percentage 
of skeptics, but so firm a clientelle of believers, this 
question will probably always continue unanswered : 
it only remains to record what the most truthful of 
human lips have given us as occurring on the night 
of the Mischianza, bearing upon this most solemn and 
wondrous possibility of the supernatural. Only a 
trifle modernized, and changed in no important par- 
ticular, the words are those of him through whom, so 
to speak, the unexplainable mystery passed — words 
written down from his own lips, half a century since, 
on that very paper long ago so yellow and half illegi- 
ble, before the narrator went away to die in that home- 
land which had always held his most ardent devotion. 
"It must have been nearly four o'clock in the 
morning, on that occasion of almost crazy splendor 
that I have never yet seen equaled," said the venera- 
ble narrator of this most remarkable episode of the 
Mischianza, ' ' when I grew tired of dancing — some- 
thing that did not come very early to us young bloods 
in that day, you may be sure ! — and went into one 



of the side-rooms leading off from that grand half all 
hung with flags and festooned with flowers, that 
seemed to have no end of itself, and made twice as 
long by what must have been half the mirrors in 
Philadelphia. I was thirsty, I was a trifle hungry, 
and more than a trifle exhausted. Supper had ended 
hours before ; but there were viands, cakes and wine 
on the long tables of this room, as of nearly a dozen of 
others. I intended to lounge in one of the chairs for 
a few minutes, drink a glass of wine and nibble a 
slice of cake, before returning for the keraus (last 
dance ), that would carry us well on to broad daylight, 
that late in the spring, when the days had already 
lengthened so materially. 

"In that room, at the time, there happened 1 to be 
no servants ; as scarcely any one was to be expected, 
needing service. The lights were down a little, too, 
I think, or they may have been merely burning low at 
that late hour. I poured a glass of Madeira from the 
nearest decanter, took a slice of half-crumbled cake 
from a basket, and a bit- of meat from a partially 
emptied plate, and dropped into a chair very near the 
table, to rest me while I ate and drank. The distance 
to the ball-room was considerable, but no door was 
shut between, and the music and the sound of the 
dancers' shuffling feet came in almost as plainly as if 
they had been but a few feet away. I mention this 
circumstance to show that I was in no specially quiet 
or retired place, fitted for grave thought and ghostly 
contemplation, out of which may grow, I suppose, 
anything that one will. Meanwhile, if the tread of 
feet was not musical, it kept a sort of. time to the 
music, which was doubly pleasant at that distance ; 
and I remember thinking that I was honored, like his 
Majesty, with melody to aid my digestion. I men- 
tion this again, to show that I have a very acute and 
perfect recollection of everything around me at the 
moment — something that it may be as well to keep 
in mind all the while. 

"Well, my eatables were nearly finished, and my 
glass of Madeira nearly enough so to make me think 
of the necessity of getting up to pour another — when 
a light step came down the passage-way and ap- 
proached the table. I looked up, and saw that the 
new-comer was Captain Andre, who certainly had a 
right to eat and drink on that night, if any one, as 
much of the arrangement, of the day as well as the 
night, I understood, was of his devising, and much 
of the drawing, and some of the painting and hang- 
ing, they said, had been done by his own hands. 
Rare skillful hands they .were, as all of us knew who 
had had any share in the entertainments of that 
winter ; and a rare man he was, altogether, in a queer 
way that often puzzled people, but generally pleased 
them, I think. 

" Andre was not handsome. He was bright-look- 
ing, however, and that goes for quite as much. His 
eye was often a little sleepy, and he looked down too 
habitually. He was rather short than tall, but well 
shaped ; and his purple velvet and white satin dis- 
played his figure to good advantage. Then his face, 
ordinarily a trifle sallow, was flushed by dancing, so 
that if not handsome he looked almost so, for the 
time — very bright, and remarkably well in place in 
any such blending of light, color and music. 

"I remember that I rose from my chair and bowed, 
as I recognized him. Nowadays, such an amount of 
ceremony has gone out. Never mind — I doubt if 
we were any the worse for it. Andre recognized me, 
and bowed in return. Then he saw my half-empty 
glass, took it from my hand, with another of those 
bows which had never been made in our stiff old 
England, refilled and handed it back to me, filled 
another for himself, and dropped into a chair within 
three or four feet of me, evidently to do what I had 
been doing — to rest and refresh himself. 

"I have already said that there were plenty of 
mirrors in use that night. There were not less than 
three in that room, and I suppose the other retiring- 
rooms had quite as many. Behind Captain Andre, 
as he sat, there was one very large pier-glass, set so 
low that it showed nearly to the floor. This, too, it 
will be found necessary to remember, in order to 
understand what followed, if that indeed can be 



understood on this side of the river that I am now. 
about to cross before many years — not till I get 
home, I hope : home in old Hampshire ! 

"Well — to proceed. We sipped our wine, the 
two of us, pleasantly and a trifle chattily, for the 
captain had always a word on occasion, as became his 
Swiss-French blood — he was no Englishman, really, 
as you no doubt remember. Then there was an 
interruption. Steps again came down the passage, 
and the steps of more than one, with the rustle of 
silks accompanying. More people tired of dancing, 
and requiring a glass of wine and a crumb of cake, I 
remember thinking. A moment, and I saw, as they 
came out under the light and approached the table, 
who the new-comers were. A lady and a gentleman. 
Let me tell you, first, who was the gentleman. * Cap- 
tain Cathcart, son of Lord Cathcart, and himself the 
earl only a few years later. He had been one of the 
knights in the tournament, but wandered away from 
the lady of his devotion, at that late hour, and his 
round boy-face was all aglow with the pleasure of 
having danced — how many times I do not know — 
with one of the most fascinating, if not one of the 
handsomest, of all the ladies present. And the lady 
— in her- personality you will discover something of 
my reason for telling you this long story, which no 
other man alive, probably, could tell you, and which 
you would not lose for a trifle, when you know all. 
Well, the lady was Margaret Shippen, whom you have 
learned to curse — I do not say that you have not had 
something of a right to do so — as Margaret Arnold. 
"Tall, stately and proud-looking, the lady who 
was to marry, only a year later, Benedict Arnold, 
whom you execrate, and whom those who are not of 
your way of thinking do not over-admire. She had a 
profusion of blonde hair, and wore it, as they used to 
say, all over her head — fluffed, so to speak, and 
generally without any powder, when nearly every one 
else wore it. She was remarkable, too, for never 
wearing a patch, when patches were universal. She 
^had fine eyes — or would have had fine eyes, had they 
not been so proud, and at the same time so restless. 

"I do not need to tell you that the brief descrip- 
tion I have just given you of Miss Shippen was not 
derived from the sight I had of her at that moment 
and the few minutes following. No : were I to draw 
from that, probably the picture might be very different, 
as you will by and by understand. I had known 
her for some time, however, as one of the leading 
belles of Philadelphia, and much better liked and 
more trusted by the young officers of the army than 
she might have been had her father not borne the 
reputation of being privately well affected to the royal 
cause. I had known her very well, and yet our 
acquaintance had never gone much beyond the point 
of merely saluting when we met In fact, beautiful 
as she was, and attractive as every one knew her to be, 
I did not .like her — had an indefinable impression 
that she was heartless as well as haughty — something 
that I should not admit if I wished my story to be 
graphic, instead of making it strictly correct, — as it 
may throw some suspicion upon the clearness of my 
physical and mental eyesight during the few moments 
that followed. 

"You will know, without telling, that Andre rose 
again from his chair as the lady and her escort entered 
the room and approached the table. He was well 
understood, in the city, to have been in love with her 
— possibly to be so still ■ — at least as much in love as 
a man could be, who had left the best of his heart in 
England, as everybody said that he had done. I was 
very sure that, if he had been' so attracted by her, and 
met with small encouragement (as everybody said, 
too), he had not been entirely cured of his fancy ; for 
I certainly saw his cheek flush a little additionally as 
she entered ; and there is no doubt that after-events 
showed the continuance of a certain intimacy which 
may have had a lingering love, on one side, at the 
bottom. Her proud face did not flush at all — I am 
quite as sure of that as of the other. She merely 
returned his salute, as did her companion ; and as 
Andre reseated himself, the two late-comers drew to 
the edge of the table, still standing, and Captain 
Cathcart poured a glass of wine for the lady, and 
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another for himself, and the two trifled with some 
morsels of food. 

' ' My attention was drawn off from the three, for a 
moment, by a change in the music ; and when I 
again observed them, after that very short space of 
time, that had taken place which leads to this whole 
story, and that which I can not describe to you, after 
all these years, without the blood running colder in 
my old veins than it has any right to do. What I 
can not describe to you at all, in fact — what I can 
only indicate, without the least attempt at drawing 
you a picture in any satisfactory colors. 

"Where I sat, I looked across Captain Andre, in 
his chair, into the large mirror that I have before 
spoken of, at his back. A little in front, and at one 
side of him, as I turned, Captain Cathcart and his 
lady companion were standing, each with a glass of 
wine in hand, and occasionally sipping. Andre had 
resumed his glass, and was holding it in his hand, 
speaking at the moment to Captain Cathcart. This 
was what I saw and heard, as I turned my attention 
back from the passage-way and the distant music. 
But, the moment after, I fancied that I had gone mad, 
for I saw in the mirror something so different, that 
neither the mind could quite take it in nor words 
describe it. I must try, however, as I have only a 
few times tried to do in all the years since then. 

"Looking across Andre and into the glass, I will 
swear that I saw Captain Cathcart, as plainly and in 
his own person, as ever I saw any one in my life. He 
had a glass of wine in his hand, as I have already- 
said. But where was Margaret Shippen ? Dis- 
appeared, as completely as if she had sunken through 
the floor, unless that was she, whose very sight sent a 
cold shiver down my back and froze up my tongue 
so that I could not have spoken if my life depended 
on my doing so ! 

"Where she had stood the moment before, stood a 
hag — wrinkled without being old, with tall, shrunken 
form, discolored skin, and blazing eyes that seemed 
to be devouring the man in the chair. Her hands 
were unearthly long and skinny, with nails that 
seemed claws. One of those hands held a glass, 
large as ten glasses should have been; and in that 
glass was a liquor so clotted and red that it could 
have been nothing else than blood. The other, with 
the long claws extended as if in the act of gripping a 
prey, was reached over toward Andre, almost touching 
him. 

" Heaven and earth ! — was ever such a sight pre- 
sented to the eyes of a mere mortal, without one 
instant of warning ? My head reeled as I tried to 
brush the horrible vision from my eyes with my hand, 
then looked again, and still saw it as before. Re- 
member that I only saw this in the glass, to which my 
eyes were fascinated, and that I did not, at this time, 
or during the vision, see Margaret Shippen herself, 
only her reflection. I saw Captain Andre, and saw 
that he did not appear to realize anything startling or 
remarkable, but that, in some way out of my power 
to describe, his fair and ruddy complexion had grown 
cadaverous and deadly, with a kind of lurid flush in 
the skin, as if some ghastly light might be playing on 
his face.- 

' ' How long this lasted, I have no idea whatever. 
It seemed to me to be hours, during which I saw that 
fearful hag in the glass, realized that she was gripping 
for the young officer, and that she might have his 
blood in the goblet in her hand. Then, altogether 
exhausted, and without the power to look longer, I 
fell back in my chair, apparently not attracting any 
attention from the others, my eyes closed to all the 
outer world, and my brain supplying sights that I 
would almost have given my life to avoid. I saw a 
figure that I knew to be that of Andre, in a wood, 
with several persons surrounding him, one boot from 
his bared foot in the hands of what seemed the leader 
of the others, and a search of his person evidently 
going on, while he clasped his hands in a pitiful 
way and begged to be allowed to go forward. Then 
I saw the same figure with the arms pinioned, and the 
face defiant and pale — in a room, alone, a light on a 
table and the hand of a clock pointing to the figure 
six. Then I saw a rude scaffolding of planks, with 



soldiers in the Continental uniform around, and the 
figure of Andre, with the hands still pinioned, assisted 
up a ladder by one also in uniform, who held a long 
rope, and may have been the hangman. 

"Up to this, the visions of my shut eyes, unac- 
countable and terrible as they may have been, seemed 
less frightful than the sight I had last seen while they 
were open. But here, when I saw the hangman with 
his cord, the latter seemed more awful than that pre- 
ceding, and I struggled to regain my sight. With a 
violent effort I succeeded in opening my eyes, hoping 
that the fantasy which had blinded them might be 
gone. But as I looked, still that figure in the glass, 
except that it had thrown itself further forward, with 
a hideous leer upon the face, and the one clawed hand 
was in the act of grasping Captain Andre by the 
throat. 

"Then I lost consciousness and fell from my chair, 
with a cry that rung out to the ball-room, as I was 
told afterward. Some of the guests and some of 
the servants rushed in, picked me up, under the im- 
pression that I had fainted, and bore me to a couch, 
where I regained my senses an hour or two later, with 
the aid of a physician present. Thank God, none of 
the three persons involved in that terrible vision were 
within sight when I recovered : it might have cost me 
life or reason, had they been visible. I was taken 
home in the gray of the morning ; and so ended my 
experience of the Mischianza. 

" Did I speak of this to any one at the time ? The 
question is a natural one, and easily answered. To 
no one — not even to the lady who was my promised 
wife — then. A year later, when Margaret Shippen 
married Benedict Arnold, and I was myself the hus- 
band of her who sleeps this many years under the 
snows of Canada, — I did speak of it, and my wife 
told me many things to prove that there had really 
been a genuine attachment to the lady on the part of 
Captain Andre, then major, on the staff of Sir Henry 
Clinton. She believed that Andre would be much 
grieved, possibly heart-broken, on learning of the 
marriage ; but I never heard that -he seemed so. Two 
years after, when occurred what you*call 'Arnold's 
treason, ' and when it became known that much of the 
intercourse between Andre and Arnold had been 
carried on through the agency of Mrs. Arnold — then, 
you may be sure, my poor wife and myself talked it 
all over, with many a wonder and many a shudder. 
Perhaps we found less difficulty in believing, then, 
than on the night of that festival, in the side-room, 1 
did really see a spectral warning, sent to the young 
officer, but unseen or disregarded by him, of the 
effect on his life and fate to be produced through the 
agency of Margaret Shippen. Poor fellow ! — and 
poor woman as well ; for whatever may have been her 
share in driving her husband to his dangerous courses, 
through extravagance and hatred to the patriot cause, 
be sure that she suffered enough, after the treason 
and in the situation in which she was left by it, to 
repay all that she had ever done to the injury of lover 
or husband. 

' ' Wine or brandy — did you ask ? Brandy, by all 
means, for it warms the blood in my old veins best ; 
and, besides, after telling you the story that I have 
told, I should think for the moment that the wine in 
the glass was some of the same blood that I saw in 
the great goblet of the hag, more than fifty years ago, 
in the late night of Sir William Howe's farewell to 
Philadelphia.*' 

[to be continued.] 



'A LAST GREETING" 



Among the painters of the Munich school, who have 
completely acquired Piloty's brilliant manner, Gabriel 
Max takes one of the first positions. He created the 
touching scene of the blind girl who holds the lamps 
for her fellow-believers to descend into the secret cat- 
acombs ; Julia Capulet, the poor motherless child, 
carried by a nun : the broken widow, who was ob- 
liged to look on at the auction of her distrained pro- 
perty ; and many other notable representations. The 
picture reproduced in the present number has at- 
tracted much attention. A maiden, scarcely arrived 



at the age of womanhood, has been cast into the arena 
in pagan Rome, to be butchered by the beasts for the 
delectation of the voluptuously cruel Roman mob. 
Leaning against the stones of the impenetrable ring, 
she once more looks up and seeks after the hand from 
which has fallen the beautiful flower lying at her feet. 
Only a few moments more, and she will lie there just 
as brokenly. 

The artist could not have more forcibly depicted 
the terrible reality. He reminds us of the portraitures 
given by those miraculously saved from some deadly 
peril, of what they supposed were their last moments. 
In the condition of entire hopelessness they saw 
accidental items in their vicinity, with a distinctness 
not possessed by one in actual progressive life. So 
the victim here tottering toward certain death may 
many a time have carelessly trodden over flowers upon 
her path ; and now the rose appears to her a most 
important object. This explanation, derived from the 
province of psychology, will be seen alike to remand 
the dangerous praise of enthusiastic admirers and the 
blame of carping critics, into proper limits. Both 
proceed from the supposition that Gabriel Max wished 
to charm the beholder, not merely by the realistically 
unsurpassable representation of a supreme moment 
of agony in life, but additionally to convey the sudden 
and sorrowful meditation on the question, from whom 
the rose might have come. The condemned girl is 
presumed to be about to undergo martyrdom for her 
Christianity, and an unknown fellow-believer to have 
thrown in to her, with the rose, consolation and the 
promise that what can be saved of her remains are 
destined for an object of worship in a holy place. 
From this a painted previous history of the conse- 
crated rose is inferable. If Gabriel Max intended 
such a representation, criticism would remind him of 
the law in art by which the explanation of a painting 
must not be outside the frame, and of the warnings 
of the fathers of the church against Christians visiting 
the circus ; or a blase turn of mind might even per- 
ceive in the condemned a child-murderess liable to 
the Pompeian law, on whom her lover lavishes one 
more token of affection. 

No ; the artist has in nowise strayed so far as the 
frontier of the rebus, and his picture is of the highest 
psychological refinement. Half a child, beyond the 
pale of hope, she descries the rose lying at her feet. 
Has it fallen from a wreath of flowers ? Indeed, far 
up in the blue sky, a great net of garlands of foliage 
and flowers is indicated — overarching the circus. Or 
has one of the merciless spectators, gloating above, 
thrown it down to the victim in a scornful feeling of 
personal security? And if so, who has been the 
giver? One sees that she so thinks and inquires. 
But the beast of prey creeping up will soon break not 
alone this erroneous thought, but the whole current 
of life and sensation — let us hope and believe, to 
change the tortured mortal to the free and indestruc- 
tible immortal — the dim and terrible arena to the 
realm of light and glory. 



; OF NOBLE BIRTH. " 



This picture is from a painting by Teschendorf!, 
one of the most conspicuous names in the list of emi- 
nent German painters. Originally from Saxony, he 
long painted in Leipsic. He then went to Italy, and 
the influence of that sunny land has warmed and en- 
livened the more formal accuracy of his German school. 
In the portrait we reproduce he furnishes a good exam- 
ple of his skill. There is much in the strength of light 
and shade that will suggest Rembrandt ; but Teschen- 
dorf! is himself a master, and his handling of his sub- 
jects proves that he can appreciate soul and thought 
as well as mere form and color. The face of the 
young woman displays all the pride and accumulated 
refinement of a long line of cultivated ancestors : 

Prate as we will of man's equality 

In birth and life — true democratic faith 
That every man the peer of all must be, 

And pure descent a mere and misty wraith — 
All said and done, there is a signet proud 

Set on the brows of nature's kings and queens, 
Whose story, whispered low or uttered loud, 

The world will credit, as the Maker means. 



